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Message from the Head of School 


Live and Serve in This Century and The Next 


W ith less than four years remaining 
before the next century, we can expect 
even more intensive debate on prepar¬ 
ing children for the future. How do we 
create a school program for junior kin- 
dergartners with certainty that it will 
prepare them for the world they'll face 
as 18 year olds? The world is changing 
at such breakneck speed that we hardly 
know what to expect in the remaining 
months of 1996, much less in 2010. 

Based on demographic projections, it is 
clear that the mix of the world's people 
will be very different in 2010; how those 
people live will be different too. Busi¬ 
ness leaders expect the Pacific Basin to 
be the area of greatest economic growth 
in the next 10-20 years. The countries in 
and around the Pacific Ocean, from 
South America up the coast of North 
America, and over to Asia, already make 
up about two thirds of the world's popu¬ 
lation. David Smith, our Master-in- 
Residence for the 1996-97 year, is a ge¬ 
ographer who has developed a formula 
for understanding large population 
numbers more readily. He tells us that 
if the world were a village of 100 people, 
58 of them would be Asian, 5 would be 
South American, and 1 would be Oce¬ 
anic. Only 10 would be European, 6 
North American, and one of those 6 
would live in California. 

Global Consciousness has always been 
a part of North Shore's mission, but 
when we look at the figures above, it is 
easy to understand why the school is 
beginning to put increased emphasis on 
study of the Pacific Basin, planning to 
offer Mandarin Chinese in the Upper 
School in 1997, and continuing to teach 
Spanish, JK-12. 

Just as our new understanding of the 
natural world leads us to a study of the 
interrelatedness of phenomena, our 
understanding of shifting populations 
and economies leads us to an awareness 



. . . if the world were a 
village of 100 people, 58 of 
them would be Asian, 5 
would be South American, 
and 1 would be Oceanic. 
Only 10 would be European, 
6 North American, and one 
of those 6 would live in 
California. 

of the connectedness and interdepen¬ 
dence of countries. Jeremy Rifkin, in 
his latest book, The End of Work, states 
that as manufacturing becomes increas¬ 
ingly automated, all countries will face 
increased polarization between haves 
and have-nots. The Information Age 
will create a two-tiered society in which 
those who are technologically literate, 
the knowledge workers, will be the 
20% of the population who make up 
the elite. 

North Shore's commitment to technol¬ 
ogy certainly puts our graduates in a 
good position, but if Rifkin is right, 
technology skills are only part of the 
new picture. To share productivity 
gains made possible by technology, 
rather than have a larger number of 


people unemployed, Rifkin sees a 
greatly reduced work week and a new 
sector added to the market and govern¬ 
ment sectors, "a civil society." Status 
will shift eventually to positions that 
computers cannot handle - like caring 
for children and other types of service. 
Rifkin believes we need to train our 
young people to give more of them¬ 
selves to others, to have more experi¬ 
ences that prepare them to be active 
participants in the community. 

While some schools have recently in¬ 
troduced "service learning" into their 
curricula, North Shore has had it all 
along. Our motto has always been "Live 
and Serve." Alumni often comment 
that the values infused in all aspects of 
school life made them consider the 
concept of service as a natural expecta¬ 
tion for themselves. Although as a na¬ 
tion we are split by debates about the 
most important values to inculcate in 
children, those who are mentored by 
their parents and teachers and have rich 
service and cross-cultural experiences 
become more effective adults. Laurent 
Parks Daloz, in his book Common Fire, 
says that the deeper these experiences 
and the more of them children have, the 
more committed they are to service as 
adults. "National Character Counts 
Week" will not do it. As William Damon, 
author of Greater Expectations, puts it, 
"Real learning is made up of a thousand 
small experiences in a thousand differ¬ 
ent relationships, where you see all the 
facets of courage, caring and respect." 

As they always have, our junior kinder- 
gartners look forward to play and intel¬ 
lectual stimulation: the new jungle gym, 
the mysteries of eggs that sometimes 
hatch and sometimes don't. They also 
look forward to learning Spanish, com¬ 
puters, and the meaning of "Live and 
Serve." It's real learning for the future. 
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From the Curriculum Catalogue 


Integrating English and History: American Studies 



North Shore has a long tradition, 
dating back to founding headmaster 
Perry Dunlap Smith, of promoting in¬ 
terdisciplinary, theme-based learning. 
This approach encourages students to 
master core concepts, to explore con¬ 
nections among various subject areas, 
and ultimately to develop deeper un¬ 
derstanding of the material, ideas, and 
issues being presented. In addition to 
North Shore's existing interdisciplinary 
courses, such as the seventh grade pro¬ 
gram PDS 2000, the Upper School will 
be adding an American Studies course 
which integrates the eleventh grade En¬ 
glish and history. 

Developed by English Department 
Chair, Kathy McHugh, and History De¬ 
partment Chair, Kevin Randolph, the 
American Studies course is designed to 
focus on several key themes: the search 
for the American Dream; the relation¬ 
ship between the individual and soci¬ 
ety; attitudes toward nature; finding 
one's voice and identity; the develop¬ 
ment of a moral code; race, class and 
gender relations; immigration; indus¬ 
trialization; urbanization; visions of war; 
the frontier; the blues; and western and 
northern migration. According to Kathy 
McHugh, "Rather than dividing these 
themes into separate units, we will be 
exploring how they are intertwined and 
affect one another. We can then see how 
they run throughout American history 
and literature, as well as how they 
change and develop." At the heart of all 
of this exploration students will be an¬ 
swering the question, "What is an 
American?" 

In preparation for the course, students 
have spent the summer reading The 
Grapes of Wrath , The Natural , and Cer¬ 
emony. These assignments were de¬ 
signed to help students examine the 
mythology of America and to discuss 
issues such as baseball as a metaphor 


for American democratic soci¬ 
ety, an evaluation of the Ameri¬ 
can Dream, our relationship to 
the land, America and Califor¬ 
nia as the Promised Land, and 
Americans as the chosen people. 

To close the unit on American 
national mythology, students 
will examine Native Americans 
since so much of what has been 
taught about them is the product of 
myth making. 

As the course moves on throughout the 
year, students will be looking at literary 
themes including nonconformity, self- 
reliance, transcendentalism, and effects 
of slavery on the family. History themes 
will include Pre-Colombian America, 
the road to revolution: 1763-1775, 
America in the 1830's: The Tocquevillian 
perspective, race in America: Looking at 
the 21st century, the roaring 20's, the 
great depression, and the the Cold War 
era. Students will end their yearlong 


( *At the heart of all of this 
exploration, students will be 
answering the question 
‘What is an American ?'" 


investigation of what it means to be an 
American with readings including The 
Woman Warrior by Maxine Hong 
Kingston, The Scarlet Letter by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and The Things They Carried 
by Tim O'Brien as they consider the 
historical significance of the Civil Rights 
Movement, the Vietnam Era, and 
America since then. 

While combining study of literature and 
history qualifies this course as integrated, 


the plans to incorporate other disciplines 
into the course make it truly interdisci¬ 
plinary. McHugh and Randolph have 
plans to bring in special guest speakers, 
both from inside and outside of the North 
Shore community, to supplement study 
of various texts, issues, and eras. Cur¬ 
rent plans are for students to hear from 
art historians, musicians, historians, and 
cultural experts, among others. In addi¬ 
tion to guest lectures, excursions to plays, 
musicals, museums and other special 
trips will enhance classroom learning. 
Students will hear presentations on top¬ 
ics such as the 1893 Colombian Exposi¬ 
tion, American art in the early 1900's, 
Southern culture, art in post World War 
II America, Big Band and Swing, and 
Chicago in the 60's in addition to other 
appropriate subjects. 

This new course promises to engage 
and excite students while giving them 
insight into the American experience 
that would not be possible through an 
English class or a history class alone. At 
North Shore we continue to move for¬ 
ward with educational innovation. As 
Kevin Randolph says, "NSCDS is a place 
that seeks diversity and not monotony. 
A place that constantly strives to remain 
relevant in the lives of young people. A 
place which nurtures rather than dis¬ 
sects. Finally, a place which recognizes 
that we teach people, not a curriculum." 
As American Studies enters the "cur¬ 
riculum catalogue," it most certainly will 
be a course geared toward students and 
designed to teach them about the people 
who have experienced events of Ameri¬ 
can historical significance. 
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Division Messages 


The Illusion of Efficiency 


By Paul B. Perkinson, Upper School Head 


J ust after the turn of the century, Ameri¬ 
can educators were so enamored with 
Industrial America that they sought to 
emulate its successes. Their model for 
school reform became 'the factory' and 
their motto was 'efficiency.' 'Output/ 
'quotas/ 'standardization/ 'classes' and 
'production' became the vocabulary of 
the administration of schools. 

This "School as Factory" paradigm is 
useful in some ways and deeply trou¬ 
bling in other ways. It was useful in the 
sense that America in 1900 was chang¬ 
ing radically (commercial/industrial 
revolution, trade unionism, immigra¬ 
tion, ever widening democracy) and this 
model provided a way to proscribe and 
provide order to a rather disorderly 
state. 

This paradigm is problematic in that 
factory and school deal with entirely 
different entities... thus are completely 
and profoundly different experiences. 
In a shoe factory in rural Maine, those 
on the floor were manufacturing a ma¬ 
terial object made up of various raw 
items. The schools in that town, like 
schools across the nation, were not 
manufacturing anything.... even if they 
elected to perceive it as such. They were 
instead working with young learners 
and their intellects, consciences, sensi¬ 
bilities and habits. It is in this sense that 
the factory/school paradigm is poten¬ 
tially quite damaging. 

These turn of the century reforms that 
gradually closed one room schoolhouses 
to open larger consolidated schools were 
efficient in that many more students 
were smoothly and efficiently moved 
through grades acquiring some skills 
and credentials to survive, contribute 
and possibly compete in our economy. 
Our local public high schools are the 
natural continuation of this reform 
movement. The experience is too often 



the same, but the paradigm has been 
updated to "School as Shopping Mall". 
.. an unfortunate, and for some, an exact 
pun. Admittedly, there is something 
appealing about this efficient model in 
the same way there is something ap¬ 
pealing about watching bread get made 
and bagged in a factory or watching a 
vacuum cleaner do its job. 

The problem is that this efficiency is 
often an illusion when it comes to 
schools, schooling and educating young 
learners. 

What was (and still is) missing in this 
factory model is an appreciation for the 
child as an individual learner and the 
idea that learning rarely occurs in a pre¬ 
dictable way. Appreciating this, that is 
to say, to be a progressive school and 
learning institution, can be a rather inef¬ 
ficient, subtle and complex experience. 
Still, North Shore Country Day School 
was founded on exactly this notion of 
the individual learner. We recognize that 
learning is often subtle and slow and 
immeasurable. Indeed, the school has 
historically avoided attempts to stan¬ 
dardize learning. Where it has embraced 
such methods, it has done so only be¬ 
cause it was deemed good for the indi¬ 
vidual first and foremost. 

This progressive tradition of emphasiz¬ 
ing the individual and his learning will 


be the subject of an interesting, and we 
hope, revealing study that began this 
summer. 

North Shore Country Day School was 
invited to join a group called the Inde¬ 
pendent School Innovation Consortium 
(ISIC) made up of twenty schools across 
the nation. Most of the schools are East 
Coast schools (The Horace Mann School, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Deerfield 
Academy) and several Midwest and 
west coast schools (Hawken School, 
Lakeside School, and San Francisco 
University High). 

The consortium aims to investigate the 
conditions of, incentives for, and ob¬ 
stacles to educational innovation and 
reform in high schools. 

I believe that North Shore Country Day 
School is an excellent addition to this 
group of schools precisely because we 
were an innovation in 1919. The pro¬ 
gressive tradition that founded this 
school was a thoughtful and humane 
response to the consolidation, institu¬ 
tionalization and standardization of kids 
in schools. It sought to change how teach¬ 
ers taught, how students learned and 
how schools were structured. 

NSCDS is an innovative, exciting and 
thriving learning community. James M. 
Higgins writes in his book Innovate or 
Evaporate:Test and Improve Your 
Organization's IQ—Innovation Quotient , 
that there are seven secrets of innova¬ 
tive corporations. While his focus was 
on the business world, three of the seven 
rules absolutely apply to innovative 
schools. . . and to North Shore. Those 
three are forming teams, rewarding cre¬ 
ativity and allowing mistakes. In the 
recent innovations that have coursed 
through the entire school, I have seen 

See Illusion, page 14 
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Remodeling the Mind: A Custom Built Education 

By Pamela M. Whalley, Lower School Head 


"W 

V V hen will this house be finished?" 
my younger son asked with some frus¬ 
tration as we sat amongst plaster dust 
pondering the placement of electrical 
outlets in the kitchen. "Well, houses are 
never really finished," I replied. "All 
houses need continued care and main¬ 
tenance, and making changes always 
gives you new ideas." It was not what 
he wanted to hear. 

Bringing closure on events and experi¬ 
ences has its importance. We need to 
celebrate achievements. But change is 
not just about where we will go, it is also 
about what we take with us as a result of 
previous experiences. We knock 
through a wall to make a door, but that 
door links us to something else which 
now gives us a different perspective on 
where we are and where we have been. 
Building knowledge is similar. Educa¬ 
tion is a continuous pattern of knocking 
holes in our own existing walls to see 
and understand something new. Each 
piece of new information changes our 
mind set. 

Although this seems quite obvious, it is 
not always so to young children. They 



enjoy, and feel empowered by, the ac¬ 
cumulation of facts which they use to 
defend their knowledge base. On learn¬ 
ing that a dinosaur larger than T. Rex 
had been discovered, a first grader told 
me that it couldn't be larger because he 
had a set of dinosaur cards and T. Rex 
was the largest. A couple of months 
later he proudly showed me a newspa¬ 
per cutting entitled "The Largest Dino¬ 
saur Ever Found" (it wasn't T. Rex). He 
had now clearly assimilated this into 
his previous knowledge base. When 
students come for an admission inter¬ 
view, I ask them about their previous 
school experiences. It always fascinates 
me how children describe their previ¬ 


ous education experience. One boy told 
me, "We've done Native Americans and 
I've finished multiplication and done 
area." I knew what he was trying to say, 
but my heart sank. Were they so neatly 
bundled up that they would be impervi¬ 
ous to further exploration? Had he 
brought such tight closure on these top¬ 
ics? I hoped not. Of course it is not only 
young children who do this. One of the 
unfortunate side effects of structuring 
learning into discrete courses at the col¬ 
lege level and beyond is to turn educa¬ 
tion into a check list of requirements to 
be successfully hurdled and put behind 
us, one by one, each an entity unto itself. 

We live in a society where many things 
come neatly bundled; from food to phon¬ 
ics, from marshmallows to math pro¬ 
grams. However, creative teachers are 
always wary of packaged programs that 
use words like "complete" and "total." 
All good educators know that the best 
programs create linkages to other new 
ideas which can play out in different 
ways, more closely paralleling the way 
our minds use and link information to¬ 
gether. All this certainly makes putting 

See Remodeling, page 14 


The Books of Summer 

By Todd R. Nelson, Middle School Head 


'The poet is the priest of the invisible.' 

'Kerplink, 

kerplank, kerplunk.' 

Wallace Stevens 

Robert McCloskey 

I am thinking of the summer of To Kill 
a Mockingbird. Sixth grade was over; 
seventh grade loomed. Scout, Jem, Dill 
(nee Charles Baker Harris) and Boo 
Radley are inextricably linked with our 
plaid sofa, popsicles, bare feet and lan¬ 
guorous hours in the world of those 
pages. And due to the visual icons of 
Scout's recollections in the opening im¬ 


agery of the film version, I retain an 
affection for cigar boxes as treasure 
troves and, when vacuuming the 
house, cannot bear to throw out 
marbles lurking beneath beds and so¬ 
fas. However, the film imagery and 
the book imagery remain distinct in 
my mind. I've noticed that one is open 
for interpretation, the other useful as a 
touchstone, and certainly evocative, 
but closed to reimagining. 

Other summers are embossed with 
the titles of Tolkein, Solzhenitsyn, Tho¬ 
mas Hardy, Willa Cather, Mark Twain, 



See Books, page 14 
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Did You Know? 


♦On May 17, 
grandparents 
of NSCDS stu¬ 
dents had the 
opportunity to 
spend the after¬ 
noon on cam¬ 
pus with their 
grandchildren 
to get a sample 
of classroom 
and other 
school activi¬ 
ties during 
Grandparents' 
Day. One-hun¬ 
dred grandpar¬ 
ents travelled 
from places as 


♦ The Maypole 
Dance, a North Shore 
tradition revived in 
1995, was performed 
again on May 17 by 
the Class of 1996. 
Mac McCarty, who 
has witnessed the tra- 
dition many times 
during his 50 years at 
NSCDS, taught the 
seniors the intricate 
steps involved in 
weaving the purple 


and white ribbons. The event provided 
a perfect ending to grandparents' day. 

♦After 12 years of service to The North 
Shore Country Day School, Carolyn 
Howard has retired. Carolyn began her 
career at NSCDS in 1984 as a secretary in 
the Upper School. In 1990, Headmaster 
Deane Lanphear appointed Carolyn Di¬ 
rector of Admission and Financial Aid, 
a position which she held through 1994. 
In 1994 Carolyn joined Sharon Cooper 
in the college counseling office as Asso¬ 
ciate Director of College Guidance. Dur¬ 
ing her years at North Shore, Carolyn 
touched many students, faculty, staff, 
and parents. In dedicating the year¬ 
book, the Mirror, to Carolyn, the Class of 



Head of School Julie Hall, right, presents Carolyn Howard with an 
NSCDS chair on her retirement from the School 



Elyse Matsumoto (junior kindergarten) and her grandmother, Yoko 
Matsumoto, share time together during Grandparents' Day. 


far away as Scotland, Maryland, Ken¬ 
tucky, and Michigan to visit with grand¬ 
children in grades junior kindergarten 
through twelve. After a welcome from 
division heads, math department chair, 
Shirley Smith, gave a presentation on 
technology entitled "What in the World 
is My Grandchild Doing?" Following 
classroom visits and a grandparent/ 
grandchild photo session, the entire 
NSCDS community enjoyed the tradi¬ 
tional Maypole Dance performed by the 
Class of 1996. 



1995 wrote, "With North Shore Country 
Day celebrating its 75th anniversary, the 
senior class believed in selecting an in¬ 
dividual who was both a reflection of 
the ideal of Perry Dunlap Smith and also 
maintained a unique relationship with 
the seniors... Her warm smile has lit up 
the halls, and her willingness to listen 
has inspired numerous students. 
Carolyn Howard has been and always 
will be a member of the family here at 
North Shore." 


Seniors weave purple and white ribbons during the Maypole Dance as students and 
grandparents look on. 
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Fourth grader Emily Herzberg and her sister , Eleanor , get 
into the act for the lip sync contest. 



Senior Eric Weinstein says goodbye to his junior kindergarten buddies , 
Zak Pritzker (left) and David Aron (right). 


♦The Parents' Association 

sponsored the Annual 
Country Day Fair on May 
18. P.A. members Carolyn 
Lowe and Teri Lowinger 
chaired the event which fea¬ 
tured pony rides, a giant 
slide, face painting, a lip sync 
contest, miniature golf and 
the famous dunking tank 
among many other attrac¬ 
tions. 

♦ The junior and senior 
kindergarten students 
hosted their senior buddies 
for a Royal Breakfast to wind 
down the year. The younger 
buddies passed along words 
of wisdom for their buddies 
to carry on to 
college and be¬ 
yond, includ¬ 
ing, "eat right," 

"remember to 
brush your 
teeth twice a 
day," and 
"study hard." 

♦ The 
Woman's 
Board held its 
annual meeting 
on May 22 at the 
Westmoreland 
Country Club, 
where they an¬ 
nounced the fi¬ 
nal amount 
raised from Auction '96 was $170,762.46. 
Fourteen new members were welcomed 
at the meeting, including: Abbe Aron, 
Ellen Barreto, Sue Besecker, Gail 
Carleton, Aixa Chen, Lucy Colman, 
Pam Conant, Stefanie Livolsi, Karen 
Pritzker, Janet Rogers, Joan 
Rothenberg, Linda Schneider, Dot 
Schnering, and Dale Wentz. Marilyn 
Richards, outgoing Woman's Board 


President, introduced the 1996-97 Ex¬ 
ecutive Board: Marilyn Webster, Presi¬ 
dent; Susan Gaud, 1st Vice President, 
Appropriations Chair; Cindy Galvin, 
2nd Vice President, Membership Chair; 
Claudia Lockhart, 3rd Vice President, 
Publicity Chair; Sandra Plowden, Sec¬ 
retary; Joan Newman, Treasurer; Zig 

See Did You Know?, continued on 
page 15 


NSCDS Calendar 

AUGUST 

27 

SCHOOL BEGINS 

29 

New Parent Orientation, 

7:30 p.m. 

SEPTEMBER 

2 

Labor Day—NO SCHOOL 

5 

Middle School Parents' 
Go-To-School Night 

5,6 

Upper School Outdoor Ed. 

9-11 

Sixth and Eighth Grade 
Outdoor Ed. 

12 

Lower School Parents' Go-to- 
School Night 

College Focus Evening 

19 

Upper School Parents' Go-to- 
School Night 

23 

Yom Kippur—NO SCHOOL 

26 

Technology Fair 

28 

Homecoming 

McCarty Party, 

6:00-11:30 p.m. 

OCTOBER 

6 

International Circle Potluck 
Supper 

8 

Student and Class Photo Day 

11 

NO MIDDLE SCHOOL 
CLASSES: Parent 

Conferences 

14 

Columbus Day—NO 
SCHOOL 

15 

Middle School Parents Meet 
the Upper School Night 

16 

Eighth Grade Move Up to 
Upper School 

24 

Sixth Grade Performance 
Night 

25 

NO UPPPER SCHOOL 
CLASSES: Parent 
Conferences 

30,31 

Book Fair 

31, 

Fall Play 

Nov. 1 

*Please call the switchboard at 446-0674 

for the time of each event. 
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Parents' Association Message 


By Mary Ann Finlay, Parents' Association President 


The Role of the Parents' 
Association 

W hy volunteer? 

Recently, a Chicago Tribune reporter 
called me with some questions for an 
article about the state of parent 
volunteerism. "Why," he asked, "do par¬ 
ents contribute their time and talents to 
various volunteer efforts at North Shore 
Country Day? Confronted with the dif¬ 
ficulties of juggling families, careers, 
households, etc., why don't parents just 
'write a check' and forgo being Grade 
Chairs, forgo the Gift Wrap Fair, Inter¬ 
national Circle, parent dialogue meet¬ 
ings, the Book Fair, the Technology (Soft¬ 
ware) Fair, parent education seminars, 
etc.?" 

The most obvious answer is that the 
P. A.'s many individual volunteer efforts 


address the myriad needs generated by 
a learning community like North Shore 
Country Day School. Grade Chairs fos¬ 
ter togetherness of a class and support 
teacher needs; the Gift Wrap Fair raises 
funds for faculty enrichment, our way 
of helping teachers stay on the forefront 
of their profession; the International 
Circle Committee brings together the 
cultural diversity of our population to 
promote global awareness and under¬ 
standing; parent dialogue meetings also 
help promote a sense of community, 
focusing on common parenting issues; 
the Book Fair raises funds for the library 
to purchase new books; the Technology 
Fair and parent education computer 
seminars give parents the opportunity 
to explore and learn along with their 
children. Together these and many 
other P. A. activities enrich the environ¬ 
ment in which our children learn and 
grow. 


While the school community benefits, 
we as individuals also benefit from our 
volunteer efforts. These underlying ben¬ 
efits are sometimes harder to explain. 
For me, as a firm believer of learning 
through example, I hope my children 
see my volunteer efforts as a normal 
part of life, an encouragement for them 
to do the same. For some parents, get¬ 
ting to meet other parents and to know 
more about the school is a key benefit to 
volunteering in the P.A. Many other 
parents want to "give back" to the com¬ 
munity, to make a commitment by giv¬ 
ing ongoing support to North Shore 
Country Day. Take note of the many 
Grade Chairs, Committee Chairs, Co¬ 
chairs and Representatives who have 
involved themselves for the next school 
year. Volunteerism is alive and well at 
NSCDS, to the benefit of our school, our 
children and ourselves. 



PARENTS' ASSOCIATION BOARD 1996-97 

OFFICERS: 


LOWER SCHOOL STEERING AND GRADE CHAIRS 

President 

Mary Ann Finlay 

Steering Chairs: 

Karen Riske, Chris Reguera 

Vice President 

Cynthia Scott 

JK 

Carol Vrotny 

Secretary 

Linda Schneider 

SK 

Tracey Shafroth, Ann Amboian 

Treasurer 

Claudia Lane 

First Grade 

Brenda Fletcher, Susan Blehart 



Second Grade 

Donna Grant, Sara Newman 

COMMITTEE CHAIRS: 

Third Grade 

Joni Malpede, Pat Mayland 

Book Fair 

Ellen Barreto, Dot Schnering 

Fourth Grade 

Jeff and Lucy Colman, Judy Lipson 

Country Day Fair 

Pam Conant, Teri Lowinger, Kirsten 
Daen 

Fifth Grade 

Beth Gerber, Susan Swartz 

Easel Works 

Becky Copeland 

MIDDLE SCHOOL STEERING AND GRADE CHAIRS 

Gift Wrap 

Anita Croghan, Maureen Gilmore, 

Steering Chair: 

Ronna Stamm 


Lynn Gordon 

Sixth Grade 

Suzanne Cooperman, Kristine Thorsen 

Hall Library 

Sara Newman 

Seventh Grade 

Susan Breece, Anita Sinha 

International 

Stephen & Kinga Legg 

Eighth Grade 

Mary Pat Cross, Bonnie Kustner, Sandra 

Lunch Line 

Marlene Dollive 


Ullmann 

Nutrition 

Ingrid Szymanski 



Office 

Kip Perkinson 

UPPER SCHOOL STEERING AND GRADE CHAIRS 

Parent Education 

Chris Reguera 

Steering Chair: 

Dale Wentz 

Publicity 

Lisa DeSalvo, Shelly Evenson 

Ninth Grade 

Jill Meyer, Betty Sue Wharton 

Service 

Betsy Anderson, Ingrid Szymanski 

Tenth Grade 

Aixa Chen, Stefanie Livolsi 

Software 

Stefanie Livolsi, Judy George 

Eleventh Grade 

Bill and Tina Escamilla, Charmain 

Theatre 

Katy Miller 

Twelfth Grade 

Novoselsky 

Christine Bakalar, Angie Brown, Bonnie 
Gorelick, Mitzi McCaffrey 
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Class of 2000 Holds Commencement 


T he eighth graders had a special com¬ 
mencement ceremony of their own on 
Wednesday, June 5 to mark the end of 
their Middle School years and the be¬ 
ginning of Upper School. As part of the 
ceremony, students read an open letter 
to their parents in which they expressed 
their thanks for the support and love 
they felt they had received from their 
families. The letter began, "Today at 
our commencement, we would like to 
thank some very special people. They 
have helped us over the years with many 
things, and without them we would not 
have achieved all that we feel proud of 
today. These wonderful people are our 
parents." 


you let me participate in all the sports, 
and when I had games you came to 
watch and even brought treats for all of 
my teammates. Thanks for encouraging 
me when we lost, too. Every day you do 
this and many of the favors you do go 
unanswered." 

A third student wrote, "When I needed 
you most you were always there, and it 
meant a lot to me. Your guidance has 
really helped me through my life. I can¬ 
not think of a more difficult job than 
being my parent. But you have always 
answered my questions, whatever they 
were. You have given me what I needed 
and have even had to cancel some things 


for yourselves. I really appreciate it." 

After reading the letter, students rec¬ 
ognized three parents in particular, 
room mothers Cindy Galvin, Penny 
DeYoung, and Sarah Curry, for all of 
their hard work throughout the year 
organizing special events including 
the trip to Washington, D.C. 

To close the ceremony, the eighth 
grade ensemble performed the Beatles 
song, "In My Life," before Head of 
School Julie Hall presented certificates 
to all eighth grade graduates. 


One student summed up his sentiments 
by saying, "I have never really thanked 
you for putting me through school. 
Thank you for giving me the best educa¬ 
tion possible. You have sacrificed a lot 
for me to go to North Shore Country 
Day School. I know that it was one of the 
best decisions you have ever made for 
me. Thank you for finding and sending 
me to the school that might change my 
life." 

Another student remembered athletics 
most. He wrote, "Thanks for support¬ 
ing me with my football. I am glad that 



The Gaud family 
congratulates 
eighth grade 
graduate, Emily. 
From L-R: 
Henry, Emily, 
Henry '03, and 
Susan. 



The Jessen family celebrates with eighth grade 
graduate, Chris, front row center. Pictured in 
front row, L-R: Brian Jessen '02, Chris Jessen 
'00, and Gwen '76 Jessen. Back row, L-R: Diane 
Flint Jessen '70, Art Jessen '70, Susie Jessen, 
Howard Jessen, and Blake Flint. 
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Class of 1996 Commencement Address 



English Department Chair, Kathy McHugh, was selected by the 
Class of'96 to give the commencement address. She has just been 
named the Eunice Jackson Distinguished Teacher of English. 


Twenty-four seniors graduated on 
Friday, June 7 in the Diller Street The¬ 
ater. Among them were two "lifers," 
Devon Levy and John Whittlesey. The 
commencement ceremony provided a 
time for students to come together one 
last time as a group with their teachers, 
parents, family members and friends 
before taking off in a variety of direc¬ 
tions. They selected English Department 
Chair, Kathy McHugh, to give the com¬ 
mencement address, and below are ex¬ 
cerpts from her remarks which will stay 
with the graduates for many years to 
come. 

I am a wealthy woman. Unfortunately, I 
didn't always appreciate this. When I was a 
senior in high school I interviewed with an 
admissions officer from Amherst College. 
Noting that I was from Holyoke, Massachu¬ 
setts, he asked where I lived since he was also 
from the area. Because I did not want him to 
know that my home was a housing project, I 
answered very vaguely, just mentioning the 
general vicinity. You can imagine my sur¬ 
prise when he told me that, when he'had 
returned from Vietnam as a disabled vet, he 
had lived in Beaudoin Village- the very same 
project where I lived and that I had been 
trying to hide. I still wonder what interest¬ 
ing and meaningful paths our conversation 
might have taken had I been completely 
honest rather than ashamed. 

. Well, the year I graduated from high 

school I had the advantage of an altered 
perspective. . . for I moved from a housing 
project to Amherst College. This led me to 
think a great deal about [the] question, "What 
does it mean to grow rich?" Surrounded by 
material wealth, I came to see my family 
from a new perspective which ultimately did 
much to shape my dreams. . . . Time and 
again at Amherst I was struck by how rich I 
was in my family and how rooted I was in 
their love and wisdom. 

My mother and my grandparents constantly 
taught me and my siblings through their 
own actions that family was the most impor¬ 


tant priority in their 
lives. Their love was 
unconditional and 
abundant. I can as¬ 
sure you that at times 
this was no easy feat, 
for I was a rather hot¬ 
headed and rebellious 
teenager. I am still 
defending myself 
against the family leg¬ 
end that I tried to 
strangle my sister over 
a twenty-nine-cent 
box of Kraft Macaroni 
and Cheese. 

After graduating from 
college,... I realized 
that Amherst had been 
a place of much more 
than material wealth. 

It had offered me the 
joy of constant learn¬ 
ing both inside and 
outside of the classroom and a very strong 
sense of community. Therefore, I decided to 
become a teacher, hoping to recapture these 
things in my life. Because young people are 


See McHugh, continued on page 13 



Dana Brown, back row center, with family members including younger sister Candace '07, front 
row center. 
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Recipient of the 1996 Francis R. Stanton 
Alumni Recognition, Bob Jones '55 addresses 
the graduates reminding them to 
stay grounded in, and give back to, their 
community. 



Susan Pope, center, with Maryann Pope and her father, Hank Pope. 



Andrew Sigesmund and his proud 
grandparents at the reception 
following the commencement 
ceremony. 



Several members of the Class of'97 
gather for a group shot with their Class 
of '96 friends. Pictured from L — R: 
front row: Cassandra Lopez, Whitney 
Brown, Michelle Butler. Back row: Jeff 
Rothbart, Alissa Gorelick, Hillary 
Wirtz, Andrew Sigesmund '96, 
Michael Sigesmund, Cassie Hunter, 
and Annie Cardone '96. 



















Meet NSCDS' New Trustees 


MARY ANN FINLAY, 1 year, 1996-97 
Parents' Association President: Mary 
Ann earned a B.S. degree in chemistry 
from Duke University, worked in Prod¬ 
uct Development and Marketing for 
the Celanese Corporation in New York, 
and has been active in the Ukranian 
community. She and her husband An¬ 
gus (Rory) live in Winnetka and have 
three children at North Shore — Sarah 
in 4th grade, Emily in 2nd grade and 
Will in JK. 

MICHAEL SACHS: Michael holds a 
B.S. and M.A. from the University of 
Missouri-Columbia and is the founder 
and chairman of Sachs Group, which 
provides healthcare information ser¬ 
vices to hospitals and managed care 
organizations. He is a faculty member 
of the American College of Healthcare 



Executives, on the board of directors of 
The Cove School and a member of the 
Young President's Organization. 
Michael and his wife, Alice Rapoport, 
live in Winnetka. Their daughter, Laura, 
is in the eighth grade at NSCDS. 

CYNTHIA SCOTT, 1 year, 1996-97 Par¬ 
ents' Association Vice-President: 
Cynthia received a B.A. from Ohio 


Wesleyan University, M.S. in education 
from the University of Pennsylvania and 
J.D. from IIT, Chicago Kent College of 
Law. She taught middle school social 
studies for five years in Philadelphia 
and for five years at Washbume School 
in Winnetka. She is on the State Board of 
the League of Women Voters and on the 
board of the New Trier Citizens League 
which monitors New Trier Township. 
Cynthia and her husband, Daniel Kegan, 
live in Glencoe. Their two children, Ben¬ 
jamin and Amelia, attend North Shore's 
4th and 8th grades. % 

DONALD SMITH: Donald is CEO and 
founder of Jupiter Realty Corporation 
in Chicago. He received his B.A. from 
the University of North Carolina and 
M.B.A. from Emory University. Don is 
also a Director and Founder of Wash¬ 



ington Capital, a Washington, D.C. 
mortgage banking company. His com¬ 
munity and civic activities include the 
Urban Land Institute, Metro Chicago 
YMCA and National Realty Commit¬ 
tee. He and his wife, Karen ("Zig"), live 
in Winnetka. Their two sons. Drew and 
Brad, attend North Shore's 8th and 10th 
grades. 



SANDRA PLOWDEN: Sandra 
Schoellkopf Plowden graduated from 
Miss Porter's School and Sarah Lawrence 
College, where she received her B.A. 
She studied at the Marines College of 
Music in New York City for five years 
after college and the piano for twenty- 
one years. She began her volunteer work 
in the Rare Books Room of the public 
library in Buffalo, N.Y. After complet¬ 
ing her music studies, she volunteered 
at the New York Infirmary Hospital, 
chairing two benefits. Last year she was 
the President of the Parents' Associa¬ 
tion, a member of the Woman's Board, 
and a Member-at-Large of P.A.D.A.A. 
This year she will serve as Secretary of 
the Woman's Board and Chair of 
P.A.D.A.A. Sandra and her husband, 
David, have two children. Karen is in 
the ninth grade at NSCDS. 

MARILYN WEBSTER, 1 year, 1996-97 
Woman's Board President: Marilyn was 
the Chair of Auction '96.. She received 
her B.A. in art education from Ohio 
Wesleyan University and taught art for 
five years in an elementary school in 
Boston. She then spent three years in 
advertising as creative director at Clairol 
in New York City. She and her husband, 
Fred, have two sons—Jamie is in eighth 
grade at NSCDS. 
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George Mitchell Says Thank You to NSCDS 


(jl eorge Mitchell retired from NSCDS 
this year after 35 years of service to the 
School. In a final farewell party for 
George on May 18, the Woman's Board 
presented him with a plaque and an¬ 
nounced that the new playground has 
been named in his honor. 

In response, George has written a thank 
you to the NSCDS community: 

My wife , Maxine , and I wish to send our 
deepest and warmest thanks to Julie 
Hall , the alumni , the Woman's Board, 
the Parents' Association , the faculty , 
and the staff for the wonderful retire¬ 
ment reception in Hall Library on May 
18.1 was overwhelmed with the special 
gifts and the playground dedication. 

During my retirement days in Lake 
Ivanhoe, 1 will have many fond memo¬ 



ries of NSCDS. One special 
memory will be of the numer¬ 
ous times students and I would 
greet each other during a 
school day. 


I am still watching and hop¬ 
ing as the classes of the 60's 
and 70's work at keeping their 
promises to make this 
a better world. I hope 
the classes of the 60's 
and 70's will make 


room for the classes 
of the 80's and 90's to 
help them with their 
stupendous efforts. 
Work toward it! 


George Mitchell 
with Alumni 
Coordinator, Kate 
O'Malley Patke 
'85, and Alumni 
Association 
President, Chris 
Charnas '83, at the 
May 18 reception 
in his honor. 


McHugh, Cont'dfrom page 10 

at the heart of educational communities, 
schools can be uniquely rewarding places. 
We who work in schools have the opportu¬ 
nity to view the world from the perspective 
of the young and therefore often see the 
capacity for awe and astonishment and the 
hungering for what is genuine and 
worthy. . . 

My husband and I left Florida because we 
had the wonderful opportunity to join the 
North Shore Country Day community. This 
move has reaffirmed for me all my reasons 
for wanting to be a teacher. Seniors , I am 
quite sure that you are unaware of many of 
the gifts you have given to me and this 
community on a daily basis. Here are just 
a few examples: conversations overheard 
between seniors and their kindergarten bud¬ 
dies; your Black History Month Morning 
Ex; students choosing to spend their Friday 
night reading poetry and performing music 
at a Pillows event; your determination, 
cooperation and physical grace on the ath¬ 
letic field; your creation of and carrying out 


of service projects; moments of beauty and 
insight in your writing; your willingness 
to take risks and be individuals;... your 
gentleness, kindness, tolerance and compas¬ 
sion; your sharing of your ideas, opinions, 
feelings and life stories in class, outside of 
class and in your writing... 

You probably have no idea how much I have 
enjoyed and valued it when you have offered 
me books to read or asked for my suggestions 
about what you might read. This year one of 
the seniors gave me a book called The Alche¬ 
mist, which is about a Spanish shepherd boy 
who sets off to Tangier and the Pyramids in 
search of his treasure. Ultimately, he ends 
up back home in Spain, for he learns from 
the Alchemist that "wherever your heart is, 
that is where you'll find your treasure." 
This lesson was brought home to me in a 
very powerful way this year with the birth of 
my first child, John Patrick. Although we 
are far away from our immediate family, he 
has been blessed to be welcomed into the 


extended family of the North Shore Coun¬ 
try Day community... 

... So parents, while it may seem like a 
bittersweet time for you since your children 
are setting off in search of their own dreams 
and riches, however they may define them, 
let us hope that, like the shepherd boy, their 
search for treasure will keep them coming 
back home where their hearts are. And let 
us hope that the North Shore community is 
part of that extended family. Like Dorothy 
in The Wizard of Oz, who had to experi¬ 
ence her journey down the yellow brick road 
before she could believe in the power and the 
magic that had always been present in the 
ruby slippers, we often have to embark on 
our own journeys before we recognize that 
we already possess the power and artistry of 
the alchemist. Seniors, thank you for en¬ 
riching my life and that of my child. May 
you find much richness in your own lives 
and remember that there is no place like 
home. 
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Remodeling, cont'd.from p.5 

together a curriculum more challenging 
and less "tidy." We cannot always say 
what will be covered when. Certainly 
we have expectations for children's ac¬ 
complishments, but we also need to leave 
room for the unexpected directions and 
connections that they make. 

If we think of education as mass produc¬ 
tion, then we would have to develop a 
rigid, detailed plan that would specify 
that on day ninety-six class five would 
do long division. Mass produced houses, 
likewise, are assembled out of pre-built 
modules of bathrooms, kitchens and 
walls and put together to rigid sched¬ 
ules. But education should not be mass 
production, and certainly it is not at 
NSCDS. We "custom build." 

Teaching is an art, a craft, not assembly¬ 
line work. What if knocking down a 
wall opens up unexpected and exciting 
possibilities? How do we choose new 
paint that not only does not clash with 
the old but complements it? It is some¬ 
times frustrating to be told by the re¬ 
modeler, "Every old house is different. 


We won't know what we will find out 
when we knock down the wall." But I 
would not want to work with one who 
did not understand that. Building on 
the old, creating new, sometimes unan¬ 
ticipated, outcomes is what makes re¬ 
modeling a craft. It takes skill and sen¬ 
sitivity to follow the carefully thought- 
out plans while being ready to change 
and accept what each new possibility 
opens up. Especially when—as E. M. 
Forster reminded us in a context far 
removed from remodeling—everything 
does, or should, connect. 

In education, too, we sometimes have to 
package knowledge into discrete little 
bundles and have plans to guide us. We 
even have the occasional checklist to 
assess accomplishments. But all of us— 
teachers, parents, children—need to re¬ 
main open to new possibilities. While 
surely our remodeling will come to a 
close soon, we know that the house, like 
us, will never be "finished." Fortunately 
neither will our, or our children's, edu¬ 
cation. 


Illusion, cortt'd.from page 4 

incredible team building amongst 
teachers, students, parents, board 
members and specialists. The school 
has been responsible in recognizing 
and rewarding those individuals who 
willingly apply their intelligence and 
creativity to engage learners in new 
experiences for community members. 
Further, the school, in keeping with 
its educational philosophy that fail¬ 
ure is part of the learning process (and 
is generally temporary!), allows stu¬ 
dents and teachers to make mistakes. 

For these and other reasons that we 
will be writing about in the future, we 
proudly represent our school's rich 
past, our exciting present, our chal¬ 
lenging future and the people who 
have made it possible in late August 
when we 1 gather in Massachusetts for 
our first meeting. 


Books, continued from p.5 

George Orwell. Lest my reading habits 
seem too high falutin', I admit to inter¬ 
ludes of Micky Spillane, Dick Francis 
and George Simenon. And, once I had 
children of my own, it was Blueberries for 
Sal and Goodnight Moon which topped 
our summer reading lists. We even 
picked blueberries in McCloskey coun¬ 
try, storing up food for the winter like 
Little Sal and Little Bear. My mnemonic 
for collecting summer berries of thought 
from my reading is 'Kerplink, kerplank, 
kerplunk', the sound of Sal's blueber¬ 
ries hitting the bottom of her tin pail. 

As the chief purveyor of reading lists to 
middle schoolers, I champion the no¬ 
tion that summer reading is akin to stor¬ 
ing up intellectual food for the winter, 
not just knocking off a book for your 
next teacher. It is a matter of stocking 


our mental pantries with new, big ideas 
and fresh imagery that we have made 
our own by getting into the practice of 
habitual word-based imagining. When 
we read, our imaginative lives intersect 
with the creative life of the writer. We 
commune with the great minds of any 
culture when we have the authentic lan¬ 
guage of, say, Victor Hugo's Notre Dame, 
rather than Disney's truncated, drive- 
thru, theme-toy version. 

Our times ask more of our visual literacy 
than our verbal literacy. Clearly the 
omnipresent visual messages of our age 
consistently ask us to conform to some¬ 
one else's vision of time and place, 
whereas reading asks us to participate in 
the creation of the imaginative world of 
character, place and plot. We are in dan¬ 
ger of lapsing into passive acceptance of 


the wisdom and authority of anything 
presented in the slick, tricky, colorful, 
fast-paced visual media. We thereby lose 
access to ourselves. 'The poet is the priest 
of the invisible': words connect us to the 
unseeable, unbearable, untouchable; the 
world of our own interiors; exterior char¬ 
acters and interior characterizations. We 
find out what we think and who we are 
by grappling with words. 

This summer may be embossed with the 
oevres of Tom Cruise and Arnold 
Schwartzeneggar, but they don't have 
any great truths to share with us. So 
here's a blockbuster notion: 'Good morn¬ 
ing, Mr. Phelps. Your mission, should 
you decide to accept it, is to read five 
good books.' Eric Sevareid said, 'One 
good word is worth a thousand pic¬ 
tures.' 
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Annual Fund Goal to Build on Success 


By Jay Scheurle, Director of Development 


Thanks to the generous support of 
alumni, parents, and friends of North 
Shore, the Annual Fund for 1995-96 
reached a level of over $510,000, keep¬ 
ing pace with the overall trend of in¬ 
creased giving from the 75th anniver¬ 
sary. In addition to the Annual Fund, 
the School received approximately one- 
million dollars in restricted gifts from 
individuals as well as from the Woman's 
Board Auction and events sponsored by 
the Parents' Association. 

A complete update on the Annual Fund 
will be printed next month in the 1995- 
96 Annual Report and sent to all donors. 
Copies may also be requested from the 
Development and Alumni Office. 

The focus for the 1996-97 Annual Fund 
will be on "Investing in a Community of 
Learning." As Jeff Swanson '86 says, 
"North Shore Country Day was, and is, 
a place where people are excited about 


life in all its dimensions." The Annual 
Fund this coming year will be used to 
support the special features of the School 
which help to provide that tangible feel¬ 
ing of "community." Gifts will be largely 
targeted to supporting teacher salaries 
and professional development in edu- 



Bobbie Moore , mother of Brad '96, makes 
phone calls on behalf of the 1995-96 Annual 
Fund. 


cation as well as student scholarships, 
athletics, and the arts. Our goal this 
year is to increase parent participa¬ 
tion to 50% and alumni participation 
to 26% while also increasing partici¬ 
pation from parents of alumni and 
grandparents. 

A special opportunity will be avail¬ 
able to honor Mac McCarty through 
your Annual Fund gift this year. Mac 
celebrates his 50th year at North Shore 
in 1996-97. Those who make a gift in 
his honor will be included in a special 
tribute to Mac printed in the School's 
1996-97 Annual Report. 

Thank you to all who so generously 
supported the Annual Fund in 1995- 
96. We look forward to having your 
participation, and to welcoming new 
donors, during the 1996-97 Annual 
Fund drive. 



Did You Know?, cont'd. 
from page 7 

Smith, Auction Chair; 

Linda Davis, Auction Co¬ 
chair; Diane J essen. Office 
Committee Chair, and 
Cece Durbin, Office Com¬ 
mittee Co-chair. 

♦The fifth grade students 
of Jane Moore used travel 
mates, stuffed animals 
equipped with diaries and 
backpacks, to travel the 
world in an effort to 
supplement their geogra¬ 
phy study. As the animals 
met people and saw sights, 
they sent postcards and 
souvenirs to the students who tracked 
the animals' travels on a world map 
back home. The animals had a range of 
interesting experiences, including one 
who returned with a diary detailing its 


The 1996-97 Woman's 
Board Executive 
Committee at the 
Annual Meeting held 
at the Westmoreland 
Country Club. Pictured 
from L-R: Claudia 
Lockhart, Sandra 
Plowden, Joan 
Newman, Cindy 
Galvin, Zig Smith, 
Marilyn Webster, 

Diane Jessen, and 
Susan Gaud. Not 
pictured, Linda Davis 
and Cece Durbin. 


the Yankees play the 
White Sox in Au¬ 
gust. After spring training, the travel 
mate visited Tokyo with Marines' player, 
Randy Ready, before returning to 
NSCDS. 


stint with New York Yankees' relief 
pitcher, John Wetteland, in Florida dur¬ 
ing spring training. The animal's owner, 
Andrew Hill, received an invitation from 
Wetteland's wife to be their guests when 
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A Community of Learning Since 1919 


Don't Miss: 



The McCarty Party 

Celebrating Mac McCarty's 50 years at NSCDS 
Saturday, September 28,1996 
6:00-11:30 p.m. 

Please join us for dinner, dancing, and special 
guest speakers as we join together to honor Mac. 


Please make your reservations by September 12,1996. Tickets are $40 per 
person. Call Kate Patke in the Alumni Office at 441-3316 to make reserva¬ 
tions or for more information. 
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Winnetka, Illinois 60093 
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